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122 MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 

P. 287 (B. ii, 82). "A strange tree there is called Alpina, 
which bringeth forth the fairest blossoms of all trees; which the 
bee either suspecting . . . neither tasteth it nor cometh near it." 
Pliny, N. H. xvi, 18, 76 (of the 'laburnum'), "Alpina et haec 
arbor . . . cuius florem cubitalem longitudine apes non adtin- 
gunt." 

P. 337 (B. II, 120). " For I love to stand aloof from Jove and 
lightning." Adagio, sive Proverbia Grmcorum, Antwerp, 1610, 
p. 517, ndppo) Atos re ml Kepawov, " Procul a love et fulmine " 
(Suidas, Cent, xn, 4). Erasmus, Adagia, 148 d, quotes the same 
Greek proverb, but ascribes it to Diogenianus, not to Suidas. 

W. P. Mustard. 

The Johns Hopkins University . 



" Never Less Alone Than When Alone." 

Some years ago in Modem Language Notes? articles and notes 
appeared concerning the source and popularity of the apothegm 
" Never less alone than when alone." Quotations of the phrase 
and references to it were cited from Gibbon, Browne, Rogers, 
Byron, Drummond of Hawthornden, Milton, Sidney, and Cowley. 
Its source was determined as Cicero's De Officiis (3.1). 

One quotation that was overlooked at the time is to be found in 
Scott's Black Dwarf (Chap. iv). Referring to the discussions of 
the Dwarfs mysterious companion he says : 

They insisted, tho in a different sense from the philosopher's application 
of the phrase, that he was never less alone than when alone. 

Cowper must also have had this in mind in his verses on 
Alexander Selkirk (5, 6) : 

Oh, solitude! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face? 

A much earlier use of the line is to be found in a work of Pope 
Pius II, better known to literature as iEneas Silvius Piccolomini. 
It occurs in the author's Miseriae Curialium, 2 a prose epistle deal- 
ing with the evils of court life. In his description of the noise and 
tumult in which courtiers must live, he says : 

Nusquam tibi angulus patehit quietus, in quo possis cum Scipione dicere: 
numquam minus solus quam cum solus. 

While this quotation is not from an English work, the Miseriae 
Curialium was well known in England, and. this may have been one 
of the channels through which the phrase entered English litera- 
ture. 

John Richie Schultz. 

A Uegheny College. 



1 M. L. N., XXIV, 54, 123, 226; xxv, 28, 96; XXVI, 232. 

8 Der Briefwechsel des Aeneas Silvius Piccolomini; Vienna, 1909. 



